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A BIT OP LOUIS XIV. MANTEL DECORATION. 



ODDS AND ENDS, 

With Pen and Pencil. 



Dudes and decoration ! The alliteration seems forced, ! 
does it not? Tet it is one that suggested itself tot me 1 
the. other evening as I walked up Fifth Avenue and looked 
from the insipid faces of the fops, who. danced^nd^see- 
sawed down the sidewalk, into the warmly lightleSt and 
brilliant interiors of club houses and private ^esjdenc'es. 
The dude, it struck me then, was as much, thou^h-ifioti 
as legitimate an outcome of the decorative instinct "as "the; 
dados and frescos and lace curtains and bric-a-brac that; 
could be seen in the houses that the dudes emerged from?: 
And I wondered if we were not in danger of running 
into as many extremes and falsities in our domestic dec-: 
oration -as the dude exhibits in his personal adornment. 
The dude is not a thinking being ; he has no power of : 
reason or reflection ; he wears his ridiculous garments and 
his quizzing glass and carries his stubby little cane be- 
cause other dudes do the same. I fear that it may be so 
with some "of the new rich in the matter of decoration. 
They heed .not the Emersonian precept, "Tour house 
shall notiifell my. house. the way to. live," or words "toT 
that effeStp but eagerly copy from their wealthy and 
stylish neighbors', without stopping to consider, that not 
only their houses but their social considerations are widely 
different, and that decorations of their own choosing may 
prove to be but vulgar and garish things "after all, be- 
cause they lack taste and cultivation to make them cohere 




or to fit with their environment. Our homes reflect our 
personality, or should do so if they are to be happy and 
comfortable homes, or homes with any character of their 
own, and the wealthy but uncultured householder should 
question witlun himself, if his individuality is in all re- 
spects one that he would wish to have reflected to his 
friends. Yet, be assured that such of his guests as are 
of ordinary astuteness will read his character in the gaudy 
and flaming surroundings that he has chosen for himself, 
and in the evidences of inconsistency and discord in ob- 
jects and colors that have been juxtaposed. Refined taste. 
will not turn the habitation into a museum, nor will those 
who value domestic life at its proper worth be emulous 
of living in an Alhambra. Museums and Alhambras are 
better than barns and shanties, but they are scarcely more 
domestic. It is time to sound a note of warning and to 
urge moderation in the methods employed to make beau- 
tiful our homes. Over-luxuriance, whether of life or of 
the amenities, is a sign of weakness. Rome fell when her 
people became effeminized. And this leads me back to 
say that both the dude and the too hilarious decorator are 
republican inconsistencies, and, if there were more to 
them, would be menaces to the strength of our national 

character. 

# * * * * * 

* * * 

Marble mantels are clean looking things, but they are 
cold and ghastly to the sight, and from seeing much of 
them one comes to regard them as insufferably conven- 
tional. Their white and shining surfaces suggest grave- 



stones, and as everybody knows that the parlor is the 
last place in the world for grave-stones they ought to be 
put out. Their lumpy carvings of pears and apples — 
queer things to hang perpetually over a fire — will now 
and then resolve themselves into skulls and Gorgon faces 
when you see them from a distance, and a white polished 
skull glowering at you over your own fireplace is not 
agreeable. The restoration of comfortable old-fashioned 
fireplaces is doing away with these cold and ghostly ob- 
jects, for a white marble mantel may be easily and 
cheaply concealed, however. Take a board large enough 
to cover the mantel and project slightly beyond its edge 
and ends. Cover this board, in turn, with velvet, letting 
it hang over the edge, and decorating the overlapping 
portions with a little embroidery, or a rich mass of 
Macrame lace, which looks well almost anywhere and costs 
relatively little ; or, affix to the velvet a deep worsted 
fringe, with plenty of color, and you have as good a 
mantel lambrequin as anybody could reasonably wish for. 

Although white wooden; houses with green blinds have 
a definite charm when se# among patriarchal elms and 
maples, and also when they form the nucleus of a rustic 
village, the new style of house demands something more 
than white and green. A Queen Anne cottage painted 
plain white with green blinds would never do. Better to 
leave the wood unpainted, as did one Long Branch cot- 
tager, that it might turn a rich and silvery gray. Alas, 
for the Long . Branch example ! A ruthless painter at- 
tacked, it during a renovation one spring, when the owner,, 
was not ', there, and the ripening shingles, with which the; 
house front was covered in lieu of clapboards are now.?, 
thickly coated with bright paint. There are rumors to the. 
effect that the cottage- owner used some energetic 
language when he discovered the transformation, and, doubt- 
less, the remarks werej^ftiktifiable. The modern style of 
house almost demands ^ ^certain amount of exterior dec- 
oration. Being endoweTP with beauty of form it requires 
the attribute of color to give it unity, vitality and pictur- 
esqueness. Long Branch perhaps offers as wide a diver- 
sity of examples of exterior decoration and use of color, 
as any place of treble" its^extent, although in the newer 
streets of cities tastefully painted houses are abundant 
also. Light olive green^Fith dark olive for the exposed 
beams, porticos and .wainiicots, and a full-toned red-brown 
for door panels, window sashes, portico roofs and orna- 
mental lines and spots appear, to be a favorite combina- 
tion of colors, and one that is agreeable to the eye. The 
olive tint may be deepened into black, occasionally, with 7 
out any infringement upon good taste, and I recall a 
house thus painted that, standing on the edge of a wood, 
seems to harmonize well enough with the foliage, and, at 
the same time, asserts its individuality more sturdily than 
if it were painted a more pronounced green, or were of 
brown or fawn or gray color, since these tints . are easily 
lost amid vegetable greens. And an agreeable surprise 
awaited me in one of the loneliest wastes of northern 



may, perhaps, tend to popularize its use, and we hope some 
of our artistic friends will adopt it. 

If there were no other thing in the esthetic renaissance to 
be thankful for, its restoration of fireplaces to our homes 
would entitle it to respectful consideration. Open fires have a 
more: than esthetic influence. As centres for the home circle 
or family semi-circle that forms about them, and as dissemina- 
tors of cheerfulness and content, it may be claimed that they 
serve an ethic purpose. The snapping, fragrant back log, or 
the genial glow of cannel coal, mantled in limpid flames of 
blue, dispose one to profitable reflections, to generous and 
sympathetic feelings, and to a placidity of mind that was for a 
time supposed by the rushing public of this nineteenth century 
to be one of the lost arts. Gassy furnaces, cast iron stoves, 
and such poor pretexts as kerosene and gas radiators, can 
never impart more than physical warmth. Mental caloric, and 
those airy fancies, delicate as the flames that give them cause, 
are not to be evolved by hugging stoves and sitting over 
registers. The cheerful effect of visible fire gives it decorative 
value, and it is doubtless for this reason that appropriate set- 
tings for andirons and grates have recently invited the atten- 
tion of architects and designers. Fires were almost the- sole 
decorations, if they may be so regarded, of early settlers homes 
in this country, and many an old farm house would be dismal 



enough to-day, but for its cosy hearth, the focus of family 

heart warmth. Yet a certain severe beauty was seen in many 

Dakota, where was disclosed a brand new and quaint lit- "> **bf these fireplaces of yore, and such beauty as they possessed: 



tie town, wholly composed of Eastlake cottages painted 
in subdued green and umber reds. A few years ago the 
Sioux were chasing buffalo across the site of this settle- 
ment, and the most stylish sort of a house there would 
have been no sort of assurance that the scalps of the oc- 
cupants would ever stay on long enough to grow bald by 
a natural process. Ochre yellow makes a good color for a 
Queen Anne house, provided it is not of too "painty" 
a quality. It has about it a suggestion of the color of 
old wood, and thus indirectly helps the fancy to go back 
to the time of good Queen Anne. This color may be off- 
set by rich umbers or ruddy browns. Greens mixed or 
paled with white form 'disagreeable combinations, as they 
are feeble, watery,' cold, dull and lacking in life. The 
surroundings of a house should of course be considered 
in choosing a color for it, but there are few, if any, situa- 
tions that permit of a house being painted in cold or 
lifeless colors. 

*** *** *** 

Oscar Wilde quit preaching and took to practice, and 
though his practice did not show him to be a very deep 
student of the arts, its results were pleasing. 1 
refer to his scenic designs in his play of "Vera." 
I want to accord him credit for originating quite 
an attractive scene in the ante-chamber of the 
throne room in the Czar's palace. I have seen 
more brilliant pictures on the stage, but never 
one that was as refined as it was brilliant. Had 
a professional decorator acted upon Mr. Wilde's 
idea, the result would have been more completely 
gratifying, but it showed merit as it was. The 
key note of the decoration was yellow, and the 
brilliancy and warmth and cheer reflected by this 
color was without glare or harshness. The walls 
of the room were filled with panels of yellow 
satin— real, not painted— the folds being gathered 
at the centre by a button of the same color, and 
radiating therefrom toward the edges. The outer 
portions of these folds were of bright golden 
yellow, but where the fold was inward the color 
became rich orange, the deeper shadows having 
almost a ruddy tint. These shimmering changes 
of tint gave a certain subtlety and tenderness to 
the color that a broad field of the same hue, 
without gradations, would not have exhibited ; and 
when was added to the scenic ensemble a daintily 
canopied throne, appropriate furniture, and minor 
decorations, a picturesque background and lively 
uniforms, the effect was both animated and elegant. 
The treatment of the other scenes was less orig- 
inal, and the Czar's chamber in the closing act, 
was made of monastic solemnity by its gray hang- 
ings. The yellow decorations, however, showed the 
feasibility of the use of that color for interiors, and 
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' is very justly perpetuated. Their brass furnishing was a more' ' 
tasteful concession to the appropriate than might have been 
looked J for among the early New Englanders, for brass approx- 
imates more nearly to flame, in color and brightness, than any 
other metal. The glitter of the flames was cheerfully repeated 
also in rows of pictured tile, the religious austerity of whose 
designs was odd when seen in contrast with a rousing fire that 
ought to melt austerity out of any company. 

Even when it flashes from a rude cavern of brick and 
mortar, a fire may be regarded as the eye of an apartment, 
giving cheer and animation to what might else be cold and! 
lifeless. It naturally attracts the human eye, and is therefore 
a fitting spot about which to group objects of attractiveness 
and beauty. Antiquity of decoration is not amiss, so the 
designs be cheerful, but let not admiration for antiquity betray 
us into admiring antiquity for its own sake. Select what is 
beautiful and useful in it, for a catholic spirit is the spirit of 
the time, but do not, as one house owner of my acquaintance 
has done, hang the ancestral pots and kettles upon a crane 
over the drawing-room fire, showing them complacently to 
visitors as things to respect. 
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